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Counterpoise, n.f ("from counter am! poife .] 

1. Equiponderant, c; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppofttc fca!e of the balance. 

'l ake her by the hand. 

And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom 1 promife 
A count erpoije, if not in thy efiate, 

A balance more replete. Slakefp. Ms well that ends well. 
F aliening that to our exa<St balance, we put a metalline coun- 
ter poife into the oppofite feale. Hoyles Spring of the Air. 

2. I lie Hate of being placed in the oppofttc lcalc of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 

Wherein all things created firlt he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 999. 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

The fecond nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon , Effay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

Counter poison. n.J. [counter and poijon.] Antidote; medi- 
cine by which the effects of poifon are obviated. 

Countcrpoifons mull be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from fublimate corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 

Counterpre'ssure. n.f [counter and preffure .] Oppofite 
force ; power acting in contrary directions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from aJI parts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this ftngle point direCt their courfe ; 

That fo the counteiprejfure ev’ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions flay, V 

And, by a Heady poife, the whole in quiet lay ? Blackrn. 3 

CoUNTERPRo'j ECT. n.f. [counter and projefl.] Corrcfpondent 
part of a feheme. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary, was ftruck out of the counterprojeft by the Dutch. Swift. 

To Counterpro've. v. a. [from counter and prove.] Totake 
off" a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by pafling it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiftened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUN'FERRO'L. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control .] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

Count erro'lment. n.f. [from counterrol. J A counter ac- 
count ; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter - 
rolments , whereof each, running through the hands, and reft- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of fallhood. Bacon. 

Co'unterscarp. n.f. [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert-way ; al- 
though by this term is often underftood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and fo it is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged thcmfclves on the counterfcarp. 

El arris. 

To Countersign, v. a. [from counter and fgn.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters are figned by 
the king, and counterftgned by a fecretary of ftate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

Counterte'nor. n.f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of muiick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf for two months together : this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. . Swift. 

CoUNTERTi'DE. n.f. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 

Counterti'me. n.f. [counter and time, contretemps , French.] 

j _ The defence or reliftancc of a horfe, that intercopts^his c.i- 
deuce, and die meafure of his manage. Earner's Dsfi. 

2. Defence; oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to late. Dryel. Aurengz. 

Countkrtu'rn. n.f. [counter and turn.] .... 

The cataftafis, called by the Romans ftatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter- 
turn, which deftroys that expectation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far diftant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden on Dramatick loejy. 

To COUNTER VA'IL. v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin. J 1 o be 
equivalent to ; to have equal force or value; to adt againft 
with equal power. 
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In fume men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail ihofe exceptions which might be taken againit 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be (hakcti 

. , , Hooker , b. ii. fetl - 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, ' 

And with important outrage him alTail’d; 

Who, foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 

And him with equal valour countervail d. Fairy Que 
The outward ftreams, which defeend, ntuft be o? fj „„ 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afcenduie: 
fide, in every one of thefc revolutions, does exceed the other- 
and though this may be effefted by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the ferew will 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. Wilkins's Dedalus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at laft will hardly countervail the inconveniencies thatco 
along with it. ' L'Ejlrange, Fable 1 12. 

Countervail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Equal weight ; power or value fufficient to obviate any effect 
or objedlion. 

2 . That which has equal weight or value with fomethin" elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful adt is a poor° counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the 
adt ion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

Countervie'w. n.f. [counter and view.] 

1. Oppofition ; a pofture in which two perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth. 
Within die gates of hell fat fin and death. 

In counterview. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b.x. 1 . 231, 

2. Contrail; apofition in which two diffimilar things illultrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s charadter, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contrail with that of the other 
company. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To Counterwork, v a. [counter and work.] To counter- 
adt ; to hinder any eftedt by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that die whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That difappoints th’ eftedt of ev’ry vice. Pope's EJf. on Man. 

Co'untess. n. f. [ comitijfa , Lat. comteffe, French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 

I take it, file that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble lady, thedutchefs of Norfolk. 

— It is, and all the reft are counteffcs. Shakef Henry VIII. 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the count efs of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while flie was living ; and fo 
gratefully honoured after flie was dead. Dryden. 

Counting-house n f. [count and houfe.] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting- 
boufes , put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'untless. aelj. [from count.] Innumerable ; without num- 
ber ; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the fuin of thefe that 1 fhould pay 

ConntUfs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Sbakefpcare. 

But oh, hcrmjnd, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifehief, countlefs multitudes 
Of former curfes. Donut. 

By one countlefs fum of woes oppreft, 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft. 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countlefs train ; 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. P ope' s Odyff. 

The feats which, fhining through the chearful land, 

In countlefs numbers, bleft Britannia fees. Tbimf. Autumn. 

CO'UNTRY*. n.f. [centric, Fr. contrata , low Latin; fuppofed 
to be contracted from coni errata.] 

I. Atradlof land; a region. 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round. 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Sbakefpcare’ s Madeth. 

They require to be examined concerning the deferiptions ot 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 
The parts of a region diftant from cities or courts; rural 
parts. 

I fee them hurry from country to town, and then frorn the 
town back again into the country. Spectator, IS 11 . 620. 

The place which any man inhabits. 

The place of one’s birth ; the native foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the ornaments an 
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advantages of our country. 

O, fave my country , heav’n, fliall be your lull. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country , in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him ; all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford. SI akefpeare s Henry I » • P- '*• 

Co'untry. adj. [This word is fcarccly ufed but in com- 
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line from one that owes her three, and a lbtiling 
another that own her three, that the tenta.mng debts tn^each 
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finhe, than the ,«„*? fellow had of the water wh.ch wasyet 
to pals the channel of the river where he Hoc . 

Talk but with country people, or young people, and you 
(hall find chat the notions they apply this name to, are fo odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a tational 

m The low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 

Come, we'll e’en to our country feat repair. 

The native home of innocence and love. Dorns. 

2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intereft oppofite to 

that of courts. _ . . , . j. „ 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the umveifity, re- 
moves thcr.cc to his manfion- houfe. Loc :e. 

2 Peculiar to a region or people. 

fih- lauds inn rhe cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake tn her Country 
language. ° 2 Macabus, vn. 2 7 . 

±. Rude; ignorapt; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
fpeak but lv the rules of grammar. Dryden’ s Dufrejnoy. 

Countryman, n.f [from country and man J 

1 . One born in the fum; country, or tradt of ground. LcJte. 

Sec, who comes here ? 

Mv countryman ; hut vet I know him not. Shakfp. Macbeth. 

Horace, great bard, fo fate ordain d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his c untry men in fight, 

Snatch’d their fair adtions from degrading profe, 

And f.t their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britifli foldiers adt with greater vigour under the con- 
dufl of one whom they do nofeonfider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2 . A ruftick ; one that inhabits the rural parts. 

All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt. 

3. A farmer; a hufbandman. _ 

A countryman took a boar in bis corn. L’EJlrangc. 

Co'unty. n.f. [comic, Fr. comitatus, Latin.] 

1. A fhirc ; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
which the whole laud is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more cafy adminiftration of juftice; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
(her iff, who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancafter, Cheftcr, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdidtion of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
picas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
pleas of the crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fern 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as abfolutely a* the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovercign. But 
this power has, by a ftatutc in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which arc certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to beftow extraordinary liberties. Of thefc London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the fhcriff keeps every month within his charge, either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there arc reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowel. 

Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties , 

As we will ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

lie caught his death the laft county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow- woman and her father- 
lefs children. Addifon’ s Spectator, N c . 51;. 

2. An earldom. 

3. A count; a lord : now wholly obfolete. 

1 he gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Paris. Shakefp, are's Romeo and Juliet 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chefter, and gave 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ita hiere 
act gladium ftcut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davits. 

COUPE' E. n.f. [French. J Amotion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards. Chnmtu-r, 

COUPLE, n.f. [couple, Fr. copula, Latin.] 
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I lodge my wife ; I’ll go in couples with her. 

Than when I feel and fee no turther truft I ■ ft 

It is in fome fort with friends as it is with dogs in i 

they fhould be of the famefize and humour. L Ejhange > 

a. Two; a brace a u of Bicpherds, and by them 
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^chrolmSwho fhall teach my fon and your s i wd. 
provide ; yea, though the three do colt me a couple of hunched 

P ° A piece of chryftal inclofed a couple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were fhaken, though perhaps t -y 
X but bubbles of air. Addfons Remarks on Italy 

By adding one to one, we have the complex lJea ^J 
couple. 

7. A male and his female. 

So fhall all the couples three. 

Ever tiue in loving be. Shakefpeare’s Mtdfum. bight sDiccm, 

Oh! alas! 

I loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have ftood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious couple do. Sbakefpcare s Winter s a e. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple arc permitted, before they contrail, to fee one 
another naked. _ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. ] ,,yaen. 

All fuccceeing generations oi men are the progeny ot one 
primitive couple. Bentleys ceru.or.s. 

To Co'nple. v. a. [ copulo , Latin ] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth d Brach. Shakefp. 

2. To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heaven’s in ftorc, 

To couple coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney, b. ii. 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went coupled and infeparable. Shakef. As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exed. xxvi. 11. 

They behold your chaftc converfation coupled with fear. 

I Pet. iit. 

Their concernments were fo coupled ; that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhould be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 

I fhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfa£tion. Sidney. 

I am juft going to affift with the archbifbop, in degrading a 
pat fon who couples all our beggars, by which 1 fhall make one 
happy man. Swift . 

ToCo'uple. v. n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beads come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple, and many times with feveral kinds. 

Bacons Natural Ilijlory , N°. 77. 
Thou with thy lufty crew, 

Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpccies, and waters, and 
the promifeuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpccies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep. 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Couple-beggar, n.f. [couple and beggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land. 

E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

Co'uplet. n.f [French.] 

1 . Two verfes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caft away their pipes, and, heading hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in finging fome fhort couplets, whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney, b. i. 
Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought; 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnakc, drags it flow length along. 

, „ T , Pope's Ejfay on Criticijm. 

In Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a figh I wifh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix. 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry, pox take him and his wit. Swift. 
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